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their overland trade with India. It had added to the greatness
of the Venetian republic. It had retarded the downfall of the
Byzantine Empire. India and the gorgeous east were often
synonymous ; the land of spices and of precious stones, where
diamonds glittered on the base of the pedestals of Hindoo gods,
and where sequins and goldmohurs were buried underneath,
or^ else entombed within, the framework of their stone-carved
deities.

At no period of British history had the love of maritime
enterprize been so great. The spirit of commerce, once fairly
roused, began rapidly to develop itself. Trading Companies
were formed* The successes of Cabot, of Vasco de Gama, and
of Albuquerque, had fired the imagination, while it had excited
the cupidity, of the English nation. Private gentlemen offered
to accompany the expeditions then maimed, as volunteers.
English nobles mortgaged their estates, and sold their plate to
equip small fleets of their own.

So early as the reign of Henry VIII. and Edward IV.,
efforts were made to reach India by a north-east passage.
Thome, an English merchant, who had lived nearly all his life
in Seville, returned to lay his project of a north-west passage be-
fore Henry VIII. The great object was then, if possible, to
effect a passage to India by a route which would enable
them to trade with India without giving umbrage to the
Portuguese. Sir Hugh Wilkmghby endeavoured to discover a
passage to the East Indies, and sailed to Norway, but was met
with a storm so severe at the North Cape, that his boldest mari-
ners quailed, and with his entire crew was wrecked off the
shores of Lapland.* Martin Frobisher manned a pinnace and
two boats, and ardently endeavoured to discover a passage by
steering north-west through Hudson's Bay. A few years later,
Captain Davis with greater success sailed further north, and
gave his name to the straits which he had discovered Most
of their voyages had been unsuccessful; but the hopes once
entertained of reaching India by sailing west were never aban-
doned, and were at a later period destined to meet with
success. That the discovery of the eastern passage by the Cape
of Good Hope was one which must have occurred in the course of
time, there are some that will doubt: that that discovery was
accelerated by the reputation of the discovery made by Colum-
bus and by Americus Vespucius in the west, will not oe denied.